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Journey to Camp—2 


Last week I was telling you about 
Pastor Vernon Berry’s experiences going 
to a summer camp in Mexico. We left him 
circling in his overloaded plane around a 
little hill, looking for mules. 

“The landing strip followed the curves 
of the hilltop,” Pastor Berry went on. “So 
when the pilot was convinced there were 
no mules in the way, he brought the plane 
down below the landing strip, turned the 
nose upward, gunned the engines, and we 
landed going uphill. 

“Everything was all right. No one was 
hurt; and the plane wasn’t scratched. I had 
had nothing to worry about after all!” 

From here, Pastor Berry told us he went 
by mule down some steep trails to the 
camp. “The attendance was a million and 
seventy,” he said. “Seventy campers and one 
million mosquitoes.” But everyone was hav- 
ing a good time. After a few days Pastor 
Berry had to leave. 

Up to the top of that little hill he went 
on the back of a mule, and in came the 
plane. The pilot stepped out—the same 
energetic little Mexican who had been 
pilot before. But this time he was happy. 
“This is my plane,” he said. “It has just 
one engine, and I like it.” 

“I climbed aboard,” Pastor Berry told 
us, “and breathed a sigh of relief. There 
were just six passengers this time, and not 
much excess baggage. 

“But I had relaxed too soon. For a school- 
teacher climbed into the cabin out of 
breath, and said, ‘I’ve got to make this 
trip today.’ She set her suitcase in the 
aisle and sat on it. Again, we had too 
many passengers. 

“Then some men began loading freight, 
including a large crate of tomatoes and 
other heavy things. When I was sure the 
plane couldn’t take any more, the pilot 
said to one of the men standing around, 
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‘Give me a hand,’ and believe it or not 
they went down to the wreckage of that 
plane that had hit the mule and came back 
with the battery, a longer battery than I 
had ever seen and weighing I don’t know 
how much. They somehow managed to 
squeeze it aboard and then disappeared 
again, back to the wreckage, whence they 
returned grunting under the weight of the 
generator. This also they dumped into the 
plane—our little, single-engine, six-passen- 
ger, cloth-covered plane. 

“Crank the engine,’ said the pilot, an 
down the runway we went. I’m sure the 
plane never would have gotten into the air 
if ic weren’t for the fact that the runway 
sloped downhill. We started at the top and 
coasted down the hill. At the end of the 
runway the ground just fell away. We went 
over the cliff and—we were in the air! 

“But being in the air wasn’t the end of 
our problem. For we were in a canyon. 
We had to get out of the canyon, and its 
walls towered hundreds of feet above us. 

“The pilot circled around and around to 
gain altitude, but presently I noticed we 
were not gaining any altitude at all. The 
plane was too heavily loaded to rise. Did 
you ever think mission life was dull—never 
an exciting moment? We could not go 
back to the strip we had left, for by this 
time it, too, was far above us. 

“Then we realized that our clever pilot 
was looking for a thermal—an updraft of 
warm air. Finally, coming so close he al- 
most scraped the canyon wall, he found 
one and we went up, just a little. He circled 
again, and returning to the thermal we 
rose a bit more. Around again, and up a 
little higher. After many circles he zoomed 
between two tall pine trees and we were 
over the top! 

“From there it was just one long, down- 
hill glide back home.” 

You can be sure we relaxed in Sabbath 
school when Pastor Berry told us that. But 
then he began to tell the experiences h 
had going to another camp. I’m going Eo 
let him tell you about them when he visi 
your church, but certainly we were con- 
vinced that mission life is not always dull! 


Your friend, 


bre. Ward 















The Visit of the Madman 


By S. G. MAXWELL 
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OOK out, Mamma! He is here again!” released from prison at Elisabethville in 
Sure enough, there he was—a wild- the Belgian Congo. He had served time 
looking figure, in dirty, torn clothes. His there for cutting off the hands of a small 
eyes glinted hatred. He was armed with a_ child. 

heavy stick five feet long and quite capable Now, from among the mango trees on 
of killing a person. the Bigobo Mission he suddenly appeared, 
He had been on the mission station shouting, “Where are the Europeans? I have 

before, muttering that he was going to kill come to kill them!” 
the Europeans. But no one had taken him The cry startled the missionary’s wife, 
seriously, even though he had just been To page 18 


Father jumped a wall to escape the madman, but his trousers caught on a nail and he hung helpless. 
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What happens when four boys play in an empty house? 





BOYS + IDEA =? 


By WILLIAM HUDSON 


H-H-H-H-H” was all that we heard. 

We didn’t know where the noise came 
from until we heard Tom scream, “I can’t 
walk. My leg hurts!” 

What a day! The sun had just come up 
and there wasn’t a cloud in the sky as I 
looked out the window. We live about six 
miles from Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
near Reece’s Creek. I had just finished 
washing my face and getting dressed when 
there was a knock at the door. When I 
opened it there stood Tom Johnson. He 
lives about a mile up the road and he 
looked as if he had run all the way. 

“What brings you so early?” I asked 
him. 

“I’ve got an idea I think you'll go for,” 
he said. “I'll tell you about it when you get 
to Joe’s house if you'll hurry.” 

“See you later,” I said and shut the door. 

I ran into the kitchen and grabbed a 
lick and a smell of breakfast as I picked up 
my BB gun and hat and dashed out the back 
door. I raced to the barn and called Skip- 
per, my dog, and started as fast as I could 
go toward the creek. I would follow it to 
Joe Reece’s house. Skipper was right at my 
heels, barking as we ran. I guess he was 
wondering about as much as I, as to what 
was going on. 

When we reached the creek I saw a 
large rat running across a log. I raised my 
BB gun and shot at it. It didn’t stop, so I 
~ William Hudson was a student at Fletcher Academy, 
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guessed I had missed it. Skipper tore off 
through the bushes after the rat. I kept on 
going up the creek. In a few minutes Skip- 
per came running up behind me with the 
rat in his mouth. I stopped and looked. it 
over and found a hole where the shot had 
entered. 

“Guess I hit it after all,” I called to 
Skipper. He must have understood, for he 
wagged his tail and barked. 

We went on up the creek, and in a few 
minutes Joe’s house came into view. I ran 
to the door and knocked while Skipper 
went to see Joe's dog, Spot. 

“What took you so long?” queried Joe 
as he opened the door, “I came mighty 
close to leaving you.” 

“Where’s Tom?” 
question. 

“He went over to Sam Jackson’s house to 
get him,” Joe answered. “I see you brought 
your gun along. I had hoped you would.” 

We called the dogs and started up the 
path that went toward an old house that 
had been vacant as long as I could remem- 
ber. Tom and Sam were there ahead of us. 

“Howdy, Sam,” I shouted. Sam was a 
little Negro boy whose father sometimes 
worked for Joe's dad. “I was sure you 
wouldn’t be allowed to come.” 

“Well, Bill,” replied Sam, “you see, 
asked ma and she said No. Then I asked 
pa and he said Yes. While they were fuss- 
ing over whether I could or couldn't, I 
grabbed up my BB gun and ran. So here 
I am.” 


I asked, ignoring his 
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“You shore is a slick ‘un, but your ma’s 
liable to skin your hide for that,” laughed 
Joe. 

“No, she won't,” said Sam. “I plan to 
pick her some huckleberries before I go 
home, and she really likes them.” 

“What I called you up here for is, I 
thought we could play in this old house all 
day,” shouted Tom as he ran inside. 

We decided to play a game of army for 
a while. Sam and I were the enemies to 
tart with. We unloaded our guns and 
tarted to shoot and chase each other. We 
played like this all morning and then went 
to Joe’s house for dinner because it was the 
closest. 

“Your mother surely can cook,” spoke 
up Tom as he added another biscuit to the 
steady stream he had kept going down ever 
since he arrived. “I haven’t had this good 
food in ages.” 

Joe didn’t even thank him because we 
were all eating as fast as we could so we 
could go back to the old house for the rest 
of the afternoon. 

We finished eating and lay down in the 
back yard for a while and told some stories 
and played with the dogs. Along about two- 
thirty we got up and started back through 
the woods to the empty house. In the back 


yard there was a stack of old bottles. We 
put them on a post and shot at them for 
nearly an hour. I looked at my watch and 
saw it was almost four o'clock. 

“Let's play one more game before we go 
home,” said Joe. We agreed, and because 
in the first game Sam and I had been the 
enemies, Joe and Tom were the enemies 
this time. 

We were all in the living room when it 
happened. One of us knocked a window out. 
We stopped and looked at one another for 
a minute, then Tom laughingly burst out, 
“You look as if someone had kicked you. 
Why, this old house hasn't been lived in 
for years and nobody owns it.” 

Promptly, Sam jumped out a window as 
if it wasn’t even there. One by one we all 
followed suit and began to jump out the 
windows, laughing and shouting all the 
while. Then it was that we heard Tom's 
scream. 

“What's that?” I looked at Sam. 

“Don’t know!” Sam shivered. 

Again Tom yelled, “I can’t walk. My 
leg hurts!” 

We ran outside to see and found Tom 
lying with his leg in an awkward position 
and his face in the dirt. He had jumped out 

To page 19 


Sam leaped out a window as if it wasn’t there, and we all followed him as quickly as we could. 
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CHAPTER 8: WILL THE ANCHOR HOLD? 


TAMATE, 


By KEITH MOXON 


What Happened Before: James Chalmers was one 
of the first missionaries to go to New Guinea, more 
than eighty years ago. As soon as he arrived he began 
to teach the fighting, cannibalistic natives to. live at 
peace, The natives nicknamed him Tamate “man of 
peace”’}. Chalmers built his home at Port Moresby, 
and one day, when all seemed to be going well, news 
came that the natives at Motumotu were threatening 
to come and kill him. At once Chalmers set out in a 
rowboat to visit the village. He was received with a 
demonstration of friendliness. As soon as possible he 
began the return trip, for the stormy season was about 
to begin. He hadn't been going long when a terrific 
meng arose. A dense black cloud descended on the 


As SOON as he saw the menacing black 
cloud speeding swiftly toward them 
across the water, Chalmers acted. 

“Quick! Turn the boat head-on to the 
squall!” 

Barely had this been done, than the squall 
struck. A fierce wind of tremendous force 
stirred the sea into a raging fury, and the 
whaleboat bucked and tossed on the foam- 
ing waves. A flood of rain poured from 
the sky, blotting out completely all signs 
of shore, islands, and reefs. Most of the 
natives rowed, keeping the bow facing into 
the squall, and Chalmers and the rest bailed 
for dear life, throwing out the water that 
was splashing in from the angry waves 
and pouring down from the clouds above. 

Then the squall passed, the rain eased, 
and the gale diminished. Ahead Chalmers 
could see the island, but it was still a long 
way off. He noticed that the squall had 
blown the boat uncomfortably near a large 
bank of coral, so everyone laid to on the 
oars again vigorously, hoping that the storm, 
which still hung angrily above, would hold 
off until the boat reached the shelter of the 
island. 

But it was not to be. Another flash of 
lightning, followed by a reverberating clap 
of thunder, was the signal for more furious 
winds and another flood of rain. This time 
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‘Man of Peace” 


there was no respite. The fury of the waves 
and the torrents from above continued, 
constantly increasing in intensity. There 
was only one thing to do. Throw over the 
anchor and pray that it would hold till the 
storm blew itself out. 

Over the anchor went. Yes, it was hold- 
ing, and the whaleboat strained at the an- 
chor chain as it heaved and pitched. That 
chain, rubbing tightly against the side of 
the boat, was the life line. If it broke, or 
the anchor dragged, the whole crew would 
be cast on the reef. 

When the natives looked at Chalmers, 
they saw no fear on his face. Not that they 
did much looking at him, for everyone had 
now to give all his attention to bailing the 
boat to prevent it from sinking. Chalmers 
was calm. Had he not been on an errand for 
God? Had not everything worked out so 
far? He was confident that God would look 
after them here in this boiling sea. 

Half an hour went by without any abate- 
ment of the storm. But Chalmers noted with 
satisfaction that the anchor was holding, 
and that the bailers were keeping ahead of 
the water. If the storm didn’t become any 
worse, they should be all right. Then grad- 
ually the storm began to pass over. The 
great black clouds rolled on across the 
mainland of New Guinea, and the thunde 
died away in the distance. The sky was stil 
overcast, and the sea was still high, but 
the rain had stopped, and they could see 
where they were. The native boys chattered 
nervously and pointed at the bank of reefs 
they had been so near to when the storm 
hit. So close were they that they could 
never have escaped the reef if the anchor 
chain had broken. 

As soon as the seas had quieted suf- 
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ficiently, the men rowed with great dif- 
ficulty to the shelter of the island, and 
remained there until it was possible to con- 
tinue the voyage. But there were rough 
seas, and a threatening sky all the way, and 
everyone was thankful when at last Port 
Moresby was reached. A cheering throng 
of natives met the boat. When they heard 
that everything had been straightened out 
with the Motumotu tribe, and that peace 
was assured, their joy was complete. And in 
the midst of all these celebrations, the boat 
crew told their relatives and friends over 
and over: “Did we not tell you so? The God 
of heaven blesses Tamate, because he 
teaches the way of peace. We are safe with 
Tamate and Tamate’s God. Are you not all 
ashamed?” 

Back at Port Moresby, Chalmers began 
to plan for another mission trip. He had 
been along the coast on the east of Port 
Moresby, and he had been inland for many 
miles in several directions, but he had not 
yet journeyed for any great distance along 
the west coast. 

“I think I'll do it the easy way this time,” 


he told Mr. Lawes, his associate missionary. 
“Easy way? How’s that?” asked the other 

missionary. 

“By lakatois.” 


The Port Moresby natives were the 
traders among the native peoples. They 
were traders because they were manufac- 
turers—they manufactured the pottery used 
by all the tribes in New Guinea. They made 
cooking pots, plates, basins, platters, and 
so on, and then to sell this pottery they 
would make long journeys along the coast 
with their ships, called lakatois, piled high 
with their merchandise. Trading was done 
by barter, and the lakatois would return 
still piled high, but this time with sago, 
yams, fruit, shells, baskets, and the like. 
These would then be sold to the Port 
Moresby people. 


A lakatoi was more like a raft than a ship, 
for these vessels were made of many long 
canoes lashed together, with planking laid 
across over all the canoes. Sometimes there 
were as many as twenty or thirty canoes 
tied together in this way. A wall or bul- 
wark ran around the planking, and a strip 
wide enough for the crew to take care of 
the ship was left on the outside edge of the 
planking. The space inside the bulwark was 
used for carrying the cargo, but several 
masts rose up in this space, bearing long, 


Down went the anchor, and the men prayed that it would hold until the storm had passed over. 
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oval-shaped sails, which had a deep semi- 
circular cut in the top—a shape that Chal- 
mers had never seen before, and which was 
quite peculiar to New Guinea. The masts 
and sails were held in place by ropes made 
from the bark of the hibiscus tree. 

The anchor was a very large, heavy stone, 
and the anchor rope was made of pieces of 
thin, supple bamboo, tied together and piled 
in an odd-looking coil on the deck. Chal- 
mers was always astonished whenever he 
saw one of these bamboo cables, for some 
of them were no less than six hundred feet 
long! Stacked in the space inside the bul- 
wark were many wickerwork crates, and it 
was in these crates, well packed with dried 
banana leaves, that the pottery was carefully 
stored. At each end of the raft were two 
little houses where the captain and his crew 
slept. 

So one day Chalmers and a Port Moresby 
native called Aruako were down at the 
shore, ready to board one of these lakatois. 
Aruako was not a Christian, but he had 
shown great interest in the gospel mes- 
sage, and Chalmers was taking him along as 
interpreter more than anything else. How- 
ever, Aruako had come a long way out of 
heathenism. Before the missionary arrived 
he had lived by robbing other natives. 
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As Chalmers and Aruako arrived, a long 
line of people were coming down from the 
village, carrying fragile pottery, and pass- 
ing it to the packers, who were packing it 
into the crates, padding everything well 
with dried banana leaves. Finally the last 
bowl was packed, the last crate closed. Then 
a number of mangrove poles were thrown 
over the top of some of the crates, and the 
captain indicated that it was on these that 
Chalmers and Aruako were to sit and sleep. 
But the travelers were ready for this, and 
they had brought some mats to lay on top 
of the poles to make them more comfort- 
able. But they would be exposed constantly 
to the weather. The sun beat down on them 
at all times, and in strong winds, the salt 
spray whipped across their faces. 

At last the sails were raised, and they 


were off, leaving a smiling Mr. Lawes  ) 


shore. Probably he had a quip like, “Don’ 
leave your cabin unlocked!” or something of 
the kind. But Chalmers had no complaint 
about the discomforts of the trip. This was 
far more comfortable than sleeping in the 
bottom of the whaleboat, as he had to do on 
his journey to Motumotu. At least he was up 
out of the bilge water, and could spread 
out as much as he liked on top of the crates 

To page 18 











Did you know that ants keep slaves, grow gardens, dig cemeteries? 


ANTS and MORE ANTS! 


H, MOTHER,” cried nine-year-old Jim, 

“look at these ants! They are coming in 

from the road in a long line! And they are 
carrying something black! What is it?” 

“Tap one, Jim, and see,” called mother. 

Jim took a straw and lightly tapped one 
of the red ants. It dropped its burden, and 
the little black wad suddenly unfolded and 
ran away! 

“Well,” said Jim, “a red ant carrying a 
black ant!” He tapped another and the same 
thing happened. 

“Mother, what are they doing that for?” 

“I don’t know, Jim. Let’s look at them 
tomorrow, for it is getting cold. Don’t for- 
get to bring in the waste-paper basket you 
left by the door.” 

“Mother,” said Jim, “when daddy comes 
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By LOHNA BURNS, Age 12 


home may we talk with him about the ants?” 

“Yes, I think so. We'll talk about ants 
after supper, and we'll see whether we can 
find a text about ants in the Bible.” 

Supper went slowly, but finally. it was fin- 
ished, the dishes done, everything put away. 

“Daddy,” said Jim, when they all sat 
down in the living room, “we saw some 
ants today doing the funniest thing.” 

“Oh? What was that?” 

“Well, there was a big line of red ants 
carrying black ants into a hole. Why did 
they do that?” 

“Well, Jim, maybe they had a war and 
the red ants captured the black ants for 
slaves.” 

“Wars! You mean they have real wars, 
like we do sometimes?” 

“Yes, that is what I mean.” 

“Well, I never knew that before!” 

“That’s not all they have. Some of them 
have gardens, Jim, just as we do. They fer- 
tilize them with leaves and reap them when 
the time comes.” 

“Gardens? Really? What do they grow in 
them, Dad?” 

“They grow rice, wheat, and even mush- 
rooms.” 

“Where?” 

“The rice and the wheat are grown on 
the ground somewhere near the ant home. 
The mushrooms are grown underground in 
the ant hole.” 

“Why, Dad, I didn’t know they did all 
that! I thought all they did was to get into 
our food and make a pest of themselves.” 
To page 16 
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The ants take good care of their cows, the aphids 
that eat tender shoots and unopened flower buds. 
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Gloomily Margaret and Danny watched the rain fall. Would it ruin their precious cherry crop? 


ARGARET and Danny and _ their 
mother, Mrs. Turnbul, were sitting at 
the dining table, littered with papers and 
letters, and they all looked tired and sad. 
Mr. Turnbul had recently passed away. 
Mother and the children were lonely for 
him and anxious about what the future 
might hold for them without husband and 
father. The papers were bills and other 
business papers that mother had asked the 
children to help her with. She wanted to 
know just how much money she would have 
to provide for her children, and what she 
would have to earn after father’s small 
pension was used up each month. She 
wanted the children to know how things 
stood, so that they would be more willing to 
help earn some money, and so they would 
be careful with everything they spent. 
Otherwise they might not understand very 
much the difficulties that confronted them 
all. 
After a great deal of figuring and discus- 
sion Mother Turnbul seemed to understand 
just what the situation was and felt more 
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prepared to meet the new life lying ahead. 

“Life will not be easy,” she told the two 
children. “But God is good and He will see 
us through, I have no doubt of that. It is up 
to us to make the most of our opportuni- 
ties.” 

“Mother,” said Margaret timidly, “there 
is something I have been wanting to ask you 
since father died.” 

“What is it?” mother asked kindly. 

“You know how opposed father was to us 
going to church school? He said often that 
there was never enough money. Do you 
think we could raise the money some way 
so we could go to the little church school 
next fall?” 

“I don’t know about that, Margaret,” sai 
mother. “Maybe there is some way we could 
find the amount you and Danny would 
need for your tuition, but right now I have 
no ideas about the matter. We could think 
about it.” 

Soon after that conversation, Mrs. Turn- 
bul and the children moved away from their 
old home and went to live out in the 








RED-RIPE CHERRIES and RAIN 


country. Surrounding the house was a cherry 
orchard already bearing the small green 
cherries that would one day be big and 
juicy. How delighted the children were at 
the thought! 

One afternoon as Margaret and Danny 
were playing ball in the orchard, Margaret 
had a bright idea and soon made it known 
to Danny. 

“Do you suppose we could sell the cher- 
ries to one of the stores in town, Danny?” 

“Well, I don’t see any reason why we 
couldn't,” he told her. “What do you want 
the money for?” 

“I was thinking about going to church 
school this fall. I have been praying many 
times that God would find some way for 
you and me to earn the money so it would 
not put a strain on mother.” 

“Maybe you have something there, Sis,” 
Danny exclaimed. “Shall we ask mother 
what she thinks of the idea?” and the two 
rushed indoors to tell mother the latest 
scheme. 

Happily, mother agreed to let the chil- 
dren have the proceeds from the cherries, 
on condition that they did the work. She 
told them she thought they would do better 
to advertise for people to come in and pick 

he cherries, rather than sell them to a store, 
a there would be less work for them to do, 

d they would probably receive a better 
price. 

After that, Margaret and Danny were 
more interested in the cherry orchard than 
they ever dreamed they could be. They 
watched the growth tenderly and were pres- 
ent when a man came in to spray the trees. 

Danny found the first yellow cherry. In 
no time all the others turned red, and how 
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tempting they looked! It was all the chil- 
dren could do to control themselves when 
they walked in the orchard and saw the 
bright fruit gleaming among the green, 
cool leaves. 

“Oh, I can hardly wait!” Margaret would 
say again and again, but she found that she 
had to, anyway. You can’t make cherries 
get ripe. You just have to wait till they do it 
themselves. 

On a certain day toward the end of June, 
Mrs. Turnbul, Margaret, and Danny walked 
in the orchard with Mrs. Running, who 
also owned a cherry orchard. 

“You are going to have a wonderful 
harvest of cherries this year,” she told them. 
“This orchard has never looked so good 
since the trees began to bear.” Then she 
told them that this time next week they 
should advertise for pickers. 

The very next day, the sky became over- 
cast and there were menacing rumblings 
in the west. It was going to rain! What did 
that mean to the Turnbuls? It could mean 
only one thing. If the rain fell on the 
cherries, as nearly ripe as they were, they 
would burst their skins and no one would 
buy them. Danny was really “down in the 
dumps.” He was sure the cherries were as 
good as gone as he watched the clouds 
grow darker and heavier. And with the loss 
of the cherries, the whole idea of going to 
church school would have to be given up. 

Mrs. Turnbul called the children to the 
living room as the first raindrops fell. “There 
is nothing we can do about the rain, chil- 
dren, but if the Lord wants you to go to the 
church school in the fall, He can save your 
cherries for you. Shall we ask Him to re- 
member us?” To page 17 
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egg the lake the red and yellow flames 
of a campfire hopped and jumped in a 
game of leapfrog. A full moon moved 
slowly over the treetops and seemed to 
peek down at the laughing group below as 
if trying to learn what the excitement was 
about. But the 150 juniors, bursting with 
the thrill of the first campfire of summer 
camp were not thinking of anything just 
then but the fun of being together at lovely 
Camp Crystal. 

Suddenly every voice was hushed, and 
every eye was fixed on the camp counselor 
who rose from the giant oak log and walked 
toward the middle of the wide semicircle. 
Every face began to smile, for Miss John- 
son’s reputation as a storyteller was “tops.” 

The counselor smiled back at the three 
rows of friendly smiles that greeted her 
and began at once: “My story tonight is en- 
tirely different from the ones I usually tell,” 
she said in her clear, sweet voice. “But it is 
one that I think you'll remember a long 
time. In fact—some of you sitting here are 
in my story!” 

She stopped a minute until the group 
became still again, for many were twisting 
and looking around, or exchanging quick 
whispers—each wondering, “Is she talking 
about me?” 

“Our story tonight centers around a girl 
we will just call Jo. She was like many of 
you girls sitting around me now—big blue 
eyes, brown hair, about the same age too. 
But there was one thing about Jo that made 
her different from most of you. She and her 
parents had just learned about Jesus and the 
Sabbath and all the Bible teachings you 
have heard so many times. They didn’t have 
much money and lacked many of the nice 
things most of you enjoy, but because they 
had found God’s message and His people— 
oh, how happy they were! Especially Jo!” 

The campfire snapped and crackled as 
Miss Johnson’s voice ran on, until, lost in 
the sounds and moonlight magic around 
them, the juniors almost forgot they were 
listening to a story. In the dancing light of 
the flames Jo actually seemed to come alive 
before their eyes. 

“The last Sabbath of May dawned bright 
and beautiful. In the cheery atmosphere of 
her Sabbath school room, Jo sat reading 


Betty Carol Dunn was a student at Southwestern Junior 
College when she wrote this story for the JUNIOR GUIDE. 
Her instructor in freshman composition was Evlyn M. 
Lindberg. 
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SLOPPY 


her new JUNIOR GUIDE, so interested that 
she hadn’t even noticed the pastor enter 
until he began speaking. He was saying 
something about a camp—swimming, 
campfire, good food. 

““What is all this?’ she thought to. her- 
self. She had never heard of so much fun 
before. As the pastor talked, Jo began to 
picture herself at camp. She was living in 
an old log cabin, swimming in the blue 
water of a lake, sitting around the campfire 
at night singing and listening to stories, 
going on a hike up a mountain trail, but 
best of all, making friends of many other 
boys and girls her own age who loved Jesus 
just as much as she did. ‘I just must go 
there!’ Jo was startled by her own voice; 
she hadn’t meant to say anything. She knew 
that there was hardly a chance of her getting 
to attend camp. Mother and daddy couldn’t 
possibly give her the money. She shouldn't 
even think about going, but she couldn't 
help feeling that somehow she must find a 
way. 

“All the rest of the day thoughts of camp 
kept running through Jo’s mind. That eve- 
ning as she knelt by her bed she prayed for 


to find some way to go to camp with all 

other boys and girls.’ Jo rose from her knee 
and crawled into bed. For some reason she 
couldn’t explain, she felt happy. Although 
she didn’t know just how her prayers would 


only one thing: “Dear Jesus, please help @ 
t 





JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


As Jo was happily getting dressed the first morning 
one of the girls said, “Hey there, Sloppy Jo, can’t 
you find anything better than that rag to put on?” 











PY, JO 


By BETTY CAROL DUNN 


be answered, she felt sure that she, Jo Bar- 
ton, would be in camp that summer. 

“Suddenly it was morning, and Jo awak- 
ened. She couldn’t tell whether it was the 
sunshine streaming through her window 
that had ended her dreams or whether it 
was the sound of voices below. 

““Jo, are you awake?’ 

“Yes, Mother.’ 

“*As soon as you get dressed, dear, hurry 
down. Mrs. Carter is here and has a surprise 
for you.’ 

“Be down in a minute,’ Jo called as she 
ran a comb quickly through her hair. This 
was it! This ‘surprise’ was going to be the 





answer to her prayer. Somehow she knew 
without being told. 

“In a moment Jo came bouncing down 
the stairs and into the parlor, her eager 
face alight. 

“"Jo,’ began Mrs. Carter, ‘when the pastor 
was talking about summer camp in our Sab- 
bath school class yesterday, I noticed how 
your eyes sparkled with interest and delight 
at the very thought. I think summer camp is 
a wonderful place for Christian boys and 
girls. Our children always went and had a 
grand time. Now they are grown and mar- 
ried, but we still love children and love to 
see them have a good time. So, Jo, we 
would like very much to send you to summer 
camp this year in place of our own daughter. 
What do you think about it, my dear?’ 

“Jo was so happy she felt like crying and 
shouting at the same time; still, all she 
could answer was, ‘Oh! Thank you! Thank 
you so much, Mrs. Carter.’ 


“But in her heart she was thinking, 
‘Thank You, God, for answering my prayer.’ 


““Jo, we are here, Mr. Carter shouted, 
and the drowsy-eyed girl quickly roused up 
from her little nap and looked out the car 
window. ‘Here? Where?’ And then she re- 
membered—summer camp! She jumped 
out, her eyes busy trying to see everything 
at once. There were pine trees all around 
and brown cabins in rows. And down at the 











end of a sloping grassy path was a beautiful 
blue lake, surrounded by mountains covered 
with green trees that, standing large and 
serene, seemed to be bowing their tops ever 
so slightly to look at themselves in the lake 
below. Everywhere were boys and girls 
looking eager and happy, each living in a 
little world all his own. A shiver of pure 
happiness ran down her spine; she was so 
glad to be there. 

“Soon Jo was assigned to cabin 5 and as 





1) 
SUNSHINE 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


Every morning early 
When | waken from my sleep 
I raise the curtains quickly 
And let the sunshine sweep 


My room with warming fingers, 
Because | know, you see, 

God's bright and glowing sunshine 
Is always good for me. 


quickly as she could she ran down the path 
to find her cabin. A young woman with 
long blond hair and laughing eyes met her 
at the door. This must be my counselor, Jo 
thought, entering the cabin and putting 
her small, worn suitcase down beside the 
door. 

“‘I’m Mrs. Martin, your camp counselor; 
and you must be Jo Barton from Pine Grove. 
You are my first girl.” Mrs. Martin’s voice 
seemed to bubble over with kindness, and 
Jo felt right at home. : 

“The happy girl picked a bed in one 
corner of the cabin right by a large window 
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overlooking the lake; quickly she made it 
and hung her few clothes on the wooden 
rack at the end of the bed. 

“The cabin began to fill and was soon 
alive with the chatter of happy voices. The 
girls were so busy with their own affairs 
that they were startled as the sound of a 
bell reminded them that the afternoon was 
almost over, and they realized for the first 
time how hungry they were. 

“At the dining room a delicious hot meal 
was waiting for them. Almost forgetting 
their table manners, 150 bright-faced jun- 
iors gobbled their food down, then sat 
waiting expectantly for a few words of wel- 
come from Pastor Mason, to be followed, 
they were sure, by one of his always-good 
stories. 

“All too soon it was time for bed. Jo 
was tired, but she was so happy she didn’t 
care. She walked down the path by herself. 
She didn’t know anyone yet. ‘But then,’ she 
thought, ‘I don’t mind; everyone else is a 
stranger too. It won't be this way long; soon 
I'll have many friends.’ 

“Jo got ready for bed quickly, too tired 
even to try to join the others in their lively 
conversation. 

“From far away up the hill the sound of 
a bugle playing “Taps” drifted down to 
cabin 5. Mrs. Martin turned out the light, 
and the worn-out girls settled happily down 
to sleep. 

“Jo was sure she had not slept five min- 
utes when she was awakened by the sound 
of the same bugle. Up in bed she popped 
and glanced out the window. The sun rising 
over the mountaintops shed its glow over 
the still water of the lake below. Jumping 
out of bed, Jo almost sang her happy good 
morning to the other girls, who were still 
trying to persuade themselves to crawl out 
of bed. Jo tried not to let the silence of the 
girls dampen her spirits as she looked 
through her scanty wardrobe trying to 
choose something to wear. 

“‘Hey there, Sloppy Jo, can’t you find 
anything better than that rag to put on?’ 

“‘Hope you don’t think you are running 
around with us looking like that!’ 

“Jo turned away, too stunned to face the 
girls who had just spoken. She must be 
dreaming; surely no Christian girl would 
be that mean. 

“Jo smoothed out a wrinkle in her faded 
red dress and turned to make up her bed, 

To page 22 











The Tract in the Shoe 


By BERTHA E. BOGER 


Wro would have thought a cottage 
could change so much in two weeks’ 
time, Mother!” said Nettie as she glanced 
again at the pale-blue walls, fresh and 
gleaming in her room, and combed her hair 
before the tall mirror. “I guess we're pretty 
glad daddy can do so many things, since we 
don’t have much money,” and she laughed 
as she tucked a few stray hairs up under 
her hair clasp. 

“It’s so much fun to get settled and make 
this little old cottage shine in fresh paint 
and curtains,” she continued as she sat at 
breakfast. “Will daddy get the kitchen 
painted today? I love that canary yellow, 










































































and I’m sure I can help do the cupboards.” 

“We'll see,” said mother. “But we must 
remember that our first work must be God's 
work, Nettie. We have been here two 
weeks already and we haven't begun to 
visit the neighbors yet. The town is small, 
but it will take us quite awhile to get 
around to everyone.” 

Later that morning father—who was a 
minister—said to mother, “Martha, my dear, 
don’t you feel that since this is a pleasant 
morning after the long rain we should be- 
gin our visiting program?” 

“Yes, John, I do,” said mother. “It has 
hurt my sense of duty that we have spent 
so much time just getting settled. This 
rundown cottage needs much more work 
than a new one would, but we can finish 
little by little. I'll be ready to go in a 
minute.” 

Soon Pastor and Mrs. Smith set out. “Let 
us begin with this little brown cottage,” 
said the pastor as they went through a tiny 
gate. 

After a bit of waiting, the door opened 
a tiny crack and two hard, cold eyes glared 
out. A harsh voice demanded, “What do 
you want?” Gently Mrs. Smith replied, “We 
have called to visit you for a few moments, 
and would like to come in.” 

The door opened and as the pastor and 
his wife entered, the man, who had a cob- 
bler’s apron tied about his waist, dropped 
into a chair beside a long bench covered 
with scraps of leather, tacks, shears, and 
other materials needed for shoe-repair work. 


THOMAS DUNBEBIN, ARTIST 


Sam Kelley looked at the tract questioningly. He 
had never found a thing like this in a shoe before. 
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“I am your new pastor, and this is my 
wife, Mrs. Smith,” the pastor began. “We 
ere wanting to see all of our neighbors 
and know how they are getting along, so 
we could not pass you by. And what may 
your name be, neighbor?” 

“Another preacher, eh?” snarled the old 
cobbler. “Well, I've got no use for preachin’ 
and prayin’.. My name is Sam Kelley, and 
now I reckon it’s time this visit had an 
end. I mend shoes and feed anyone who's 
hungry; that’s my religion. Good-by!” 

“We are glad to have met you, Neighbor 
Kelley, and we are sure you do a good job at 
your profession,” smiled the pastor as the 
visitors stepped toward the door. “We are 
your near neighbors, and if you ever need 
help, don’t pass us by.” Sam did not answer, 
nor rise from his chair. 

Not long after that, while Nettie was 
polishing her father’s shoes, she noticed 
that the soles needed repair. “Daddy, you 
can’t wear these shoes in rainy weather 
without getting your feet wet. Shouldn't I 
take them to a cobbler for you?” she said. 

“Why, yes, Nettie, you may; I've been too 
busy to attend to them,” dad said. 

Slipping the shoes into a paper bag, 
Nettie asked, “Which cobbler shall I take 
them to, Daddy?” 

“Oh, let me see! I believe they should go 
to Sam Kelley over on the corner of the 
next street—that small brown cottage. But, 
wait! Let me give you a tract to slip into a 
shoe before you go!” 

Several days passed. Nettie answered a 
knock on the back door and stepped into 
her father’s study to say, “The cobbler has 
called with your shoes, Daddy. He’s on the 
back porch.” 

“Come right in, Neighbor Kelley, I’m 
glad to see you. Take a chair.” 

“No, I won't be stopping,” the old man 
said. “I just wanted to thank you for the job, 
and—and—most of all, for the tract!” 

“Oh, did I give you a tract?” said father. 
“We hand out so many, I guess I had for- 
gotten.” 

“The one in the shoe, Pastor, about the 
value of a soul,” the cobbler said. “It surely 
did old Sam good, yes, good, good. And I 
ask your forgiveness for my rudeness when 
you and your wife called on me. I hope 
you'll come again, and soon!” 

Pocketing the repair money, he went out 
quietly. 

What pleasant visits the cobbler and the 
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pastor’s family often had at the little brown 
cottage after that! But once Sam com- 
plained of pain in his eyes. Soon he could 
scarcely carry on his trade, which was his 
only source of income. The trouble grew 
worse. Money was raised to send him away 
to the best doctor, but gradually blindness 
came. 

Now he must be supported by his friends 
and neighbors; but it was willingly done. 
Nettie was one of his closest friends. Some- 
how she felt she had had a little part in 
bringing Jesus to soften and gladden his 
hard, sad heart. For she was the one who 
put the tract in the shoe. Everyone calling 
on Sam was asked to read a bit from his 
Bible, always at his hand. 

“It just seems as if Sam had to go blind in 
order to see all God’s wondrous promises,” 
he would often say. How precious Jesus was 
to his soul these days. How happy he was 
that he knew the promises. 

Little by little the old cobbler’s strength 
slipped away in spite of all that the neigh- 
bors tried to do. Nettie never failed him; 
she sang to him, she read to him, 
and cheered many a lonely hour. But it 
seemed his Jesus was calling him to rest a 
while, and fearlessly he answered the call, 
for had not the tract said, “Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest”? 


Ants and More Ants! 
From page 9 


“I suppose they are pests sometimes, but 
they don’t mean to be. Did you know that 
some ants have cemeteries?” 

“No!” 

“Oh, yes, they do. Once a man was watch- 
ing some ants walking in a long line. The 
ones in front were carrying something 
wrapped up in a bit of leaf. He took it, 


He gave it back, and after the ants got ove 


opened it, and found a little dead ant owl 


their excitement they went on and buried 
it.” 

“Dad, are you kidding me?” 

“No, I'm not. Someday get a book from 
the library and do some reading and you'll 
see.” 
“What else do they do?” 

“Well, they have cows, little green 
things called aphids. They milk them and 








take very good care of them. Ants are really 
smart too. If they come to a crack that they 
can’t cross, they sometimes lay a stick across 
and walk over on it. 

I read about a man who left a piece of 
cake on his table one day. When he came 
home there were ants all over the cake. He 
decided to test the ants, so he took the cake 
and hung it from the ceiling by a piece of 
string. When he came home the next day 
he found ants eating it. They were going up 
@: wall, across the ceiling and down the 

string and all the way back again. But later 
he found just two ants on the cake. They 
were busy biting off pieces and dropping 
them to the ants on the floor below. The 
cake was soon gone. Pretty smart, don’t you 
think?” 

“Here,” said mother, “I have found the 
text. It is in Proverbs. ‘Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard; consider her ways, and be wise.’” 

“What do you think that means, Dad?” 
asked Jim. 

“It must mean that ants are thrifty and 
well organized and always do their work on 
time. We can learn a lot from the ants, 
son.” 

“Well, it is nine o'clock. Time we get to 
bed. Maybe sometime this week we can 
build an ant cage.” 

“How do you do that?” asked Jim. 

“You get to bed now and we will find out 
about it tomorrow.” 

Next morning Jim jumped out of bed, 
dressed, and ran outdoors to see the ant hill. 

“I do declare, look at that. Daddy, 
Mother, come here quick. Black ants are 
coming out of the hole carrying red ants. 
Come quick!” 

Daddy and mother ran out the door to 
look, and sure enough it was really happen- 
ing. Dad began to laugh. 

“What's happening, Dad? What's hap- 
pening?” cried Jim. 

“I just guess the red ants carried in too 
many slaves, so that there were more black 

ants than red ants in the hole. Now the 
@:« ants have taken over and are carrying 
away the red ants.” 

Laughing excitedly, they all hurried in 
to breakfast. 

“Dad, how do you make an ant cage?” 

“You get two pieces of glass the same 
size, and put a frame of wood in between 
them and tape the edges of the glass to the 
wood frame. You bore two holes at the top 
of the wood frame and attach two little 


sponges inside against the holes to put 
water and food on. Then you find an ant 
hill, scoop up the ants and put them in, dirt 
and all. Pretty soon they will make their 
home there and you can watch through the 
two glass sides.” 

“Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding . 

“Uh-uh, there is the school bell. I better 
get going. Can we build an ant cage? What 
was that text—so I can tell the teacher?” 

“Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider 
her ways, and be wise.” 





Red-ripe Cherries and Rain 
From page 11 


Margaret and Danny thought that was 
what they should do, and so they all prayed 
and cried to the Lord to help them while 
this danger threatened. 

The rain came down in torrents. The 
mearer the thunder sounded, the heavier 
hissed the rain until Margaret and Danny 
had reconciled themselves to the thought 
that there would be no money from the 
cherries this summer. 

But it did not turn out that way. The 
next morning bright and early, Margaret 
and her brother hurried to the orchard. They 
wanted to see the cherries, and yet, they 
were afraid to look, for fear of what they 
might see. Finally Danny said, “It is no use, 
Sis. We have to face the facts, and we just 
might as well know now as later, what has 
happened. I hate to go back to mother with 
the report, though, because she wanted us 
to go to church school as much as we did, 
I think.” 

In the orchard the children began ex- 
amining the trees. “This one seems all right, 
Maggie!” called Danny excitedly. “But 
maybe it is too soon to tell. What do you 
see?” 

“So far I have seen scarcely any burst 
cherries,” Margaret told him jubilantly, as 
she hurried from tree to tree. 

They raced to find mother. They wanted 
her to confirm the good news, and her 
findings were the same as theirs. Of course, 
they thanked their heavenly Father that 
everything had worked out so well. 

The cherries were sold, and on the first 
day of school Danny and Margaret’s dream 
came true. 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Mildred Weigley, age 12. R.D. al, Halifax, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A. Stones, stamps, piano. 

Sandra Sturn, age 12. R.D. #1, Halifax, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A. Dolls, sewing, singing, quilting. 

Ethel Jean Burris, age 11. Star Route, Eagletown, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A. Reading Bible stories. 

Alberta Burris, age 11. Star Route, Eagletown, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A. Reading Bible stories. 

Donnie Faye Joiner, age 11. Star Route, Eagletown, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A. Biking. 

Mary Helen i age 14. Star Route, Eagletown, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A. Biking. 

Jesse Reyes, age 12. Philippine Union College, 
Box 1772, Manila, Philippines. Stamps, reading, bik- 
ing, baseball, star study. 

Betty L. Tayo, Caduha-an Cadiz, Neg. Occ., Phil- 
ippines. Stamps, reading, photos. 








The Visit of the Madman 
From page 3 


who was standing on the porch of the 
house. Before she realized what was hap- 
pening, the madman was advancing up the 
steps. The woman pulled both of her chil- 
dren to her and rushed inside and slammed 
the door. 

Immediately the madman began to smash 
all the windows he could reach. Amid the 
noise of the falling glass and the cries of 
the children, the woman remembered that 
her husband was on the other side of the 
mission, working on a roof. Desperately 
she tried to lock the front door, but the 
lock was broken. 

She grabbed a child under each arm and 
fled out of the back door and up the hill to 
the enginehouse, which had no windows. 
She slammed the door shut and pulled boxes 
up against it. At last, she and the children 
were safe. 

But what of her husband? Someone 
shouted up to him that the madman was 
attacking his family, and he hurried down 
and ran to the house. But unarmed, he 
was no match for the madman, whose blood 
was now roused. The madman launched a 
savage attack and the missionary tried to 
jump over a wall to escape him. But his 
overalls caught on a nail and he hung 
helpless. The madman advanced with his 
club raised and struck time and again at the 
helpless missionary. But not once did he 
hit him. 
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The missionary finally tore himself free 
and ran for a clump of bamboo. The mad- 
man raced right after him. Then began a 
game of hide-and-seek, the madman deter- 
mined to catch the missionary and kill him, 
and the missionary doing his best not to 
get caught. Not too far away the mission 
village was in an uproar. But the Africans, 
who always fear insane people, kept their 
distance. 

The missionary soon saw that there would 
be no end to this running around the bam 
boo unless he had help, and he called to 
the Africans, “Aren't you going to help 

e?” This gave the men courage and they 
advanced with stones to disable the mad- 
man. One strong boy, fitly named Samson, 
crept up from behind and pinned the man’s 
arms behind his back. The struggle was 
over. The man was trussed up and laid 
under a tree to await a trip in the mis- 
sionary’s car to the police post. 

With the madman now safely under con- 
trol, the missionary wondered where his 
wife and children were. Were they lying 
wounded—perhaps killed—amid the bro- 
ken glass in the house? Fearfully he 
searched every room and corner. But he 
could find no one there. What had hap- 
pened to them? Were they lying un- 
conscious under the trees? And, if they 
were so badly hurt, why was it that when 
the madman had tried to hit him with the 
club, he had not even touched him once? 

The missionary searched among the trees. 
Still no family. Only after some time did he 
think to go up to the dark enginehouse— 
and there they were. “Daddy!” the chil- 
dren shouted when they saw him. “We 
were praying for you all the time.” 

“So that explains why the madman 
couldn’t hit me,” said daddy. “Truly, ‘the 
angel of the Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth them.” 


when he slept. And he was very glad indeed 
to be on the lakatoi with its native naviga- 
tors, for they knew every inch of the reef- 
infested coast line. 

But just because the native navigators 
knew their way along the coast line, it 





Tamate, Man of Peace 
(From page 8) 








certainly did not mean that there were to be 
no hazards or alarming experiences. On this 
first day, for instance, the wind was not so 
strong as it should have been, and the boat 
was late in arriving at the first stopping 
place. As they turned toward the shore the 
sun was setting. And it so happened that 
black clouds rolled over the horizon at that 
very moment, shutting off any of the last 
feeble rays of the sun, and bringing dark- 

ness very suddenly and completely. But 
@ p<! the light faded, Chalmers saw what 

was before them, and he felt himself grow 
tense. A river was rushing into the sea and 
meeting the ocean with turbulent eddies 
and whirlpools. On either side of the river 
mouth, the surf rolled onto the beach. The 
landing place was up this river. What a 
place to land in the dark! 

The captain and the crew showed every 
sign of anxiety. Orders were rattled off at a 
great rate, and the crew shouted observa- 
tions to the captain every few seconds. All 
were as alert as eagles, their eyes not miss- 
ing a thing. Every man had his station, and 
all had paddles at the ready. There was a 
dim light now. A quarter moon stood in the 
sky, and the scene could be made out 
faintly. As the boat neared the tumbling 
waters at the mouth of the river, Chalmers 
saw that the lakatoi was not heading straight 
into the river, but was swinging in toward 
the surf. Then the captain shouted. The 
sails were shifted, and the crew used their 
paddles with great energy. Back out to sea 
sailed the ship. They would try again. This 
time they came in closer to the mouth of 
the river, but once again the lakatoi headed 
for the surf. To Chalmers’ puzzlement, 
this seemed to be satisfactory to the naviga- 
tors, and slowly the lakatoi crept in toward 
the shore. 

“Captain say, ‘Better to get into river 
closer to shore,” explained Aruako. “‘Cur- 
rent not so strong in close.’” 

So they knew what they were doing. But 

was still an alarming experience. Closer 

Ind closer toward the surf drew the lakatoi, 
and still it had not turned in toward the 
river. Now there were flickering lights on 
the beach. They were scores of torches, held 
in the hands of the villagers, whose forms 
could be made out faintly in the glow. 

Suddenly a bamboo cable was thrown 
from the lakatoi, and went snaking over 
the surf, to fall on the beach. A crowd of 
natives rushed forward and grasped it. 


Then running down the beach toward the 
river mouth, they took the strain of the 
lakatoi, and began to pull it toward the 
river. The sails on the lakatoi were now 
changed, and the crew started paddling 
out to sea with all their might. But the ship 
was right on the verge of the surf now. It 
seemed certain that it would be caught in 
the breakers and wrecked. 

There is a shudder, and a huge wave 
comes sweeping over the side of the lakatoi. 
Everybody is shouting. The captain is call- 
ing to his ancestors and wailing, “Oh, my 
lakatoi, my lakatoi! My lakatoi is being 
wrecked! Paddle hard! Paddle hard!” 

(To be continued) 





Boys + Idea = ? 
From page 5 


one of the upstairs windows onto the roof 
of the porch. The roof was made of tin and 
he had fallen off because it was slippery. 
We stood there for what seemed like an 
hour but actually was only a few seconds. 

“Do something!” yelled Sam. “He may 
be dying!” What could we do? If we 
moved him, it might hurt him worse. 

Then Tom moaned, “I think my leg is 
broken!” 

“Lie still until we get something to move 
you with,” reasoned Joe. 

Each of us went in a different direction, 
looking for something to carry him on. 
Sam found a wide board and we eased 
Tom onto it. This done, we lifted him 
gently and carried him to Joe’s house. Joe's 
mother called the doctor and Tom’s family. 

The doctor came and fixed Tom’s leg 
up and left. Up until now no one had been 
questioned. Then Tom’s mother asked, 
“How did it happen?” Sam’s mouth dropped 
open, but no one said anything. Just then 
the answer came in the form of a knock at 
the door. “Good afternoon,” said Mr. 
Peterson. “I own a house up the road about 
a half mile, and someone told me your 
boys had been playing there today.” 

When he said this we knew who owned 
the house. We found out that right after 
we had left, Mr. Peterson had taken some- 
one out to the house with the intention of 
selling it. He had seen all the windows 

To page 22 
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Y¥-BY-DAY STUDY OF THE tg 


TH SCHOOL LESSON 





Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





V—The Christian's Aim 


(AUGUST 2) 


MEMorY VERSE: “Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect” 
(Matthew 5:48). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read about the forming of a Christian charac- 
ter in 2 Peter 1:4-9. Learn the memory verse, 
thinking of its meaning. Review it daily. 


SUNDAY 
The Christian Aims at Character 


Open your Bible to Ecclesiastes 12. 

“What do you want out of life?” is a question 
we are always hearing discussed, and there are 
almost as many answers as there are times it is 
asked. “Fun!” says one. “Fame!” says another. 
“A good time,” answers a third. “A good home,” 
says another. “A good job,” “wealth,” say oth- 


ers. 

The Christian has one aim that is different! 
His aim is a perfect character. He wants a char- 
acter that will take him successfully through 
this life into a greater, better, eternal life. Read 
or recall what the memory verse tells us to aim 
for (Matt. 5:48). 

Solomon sums up for us our aims at character 
development in just a few simple words ad- 
dressed to the youth of the world. Read them in 
verses 1 and 13. 

What reason does Solomon give for a whole 
life of obedience? (Verse 14.) 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 99, pars. 3 and 4. 


Tu1nk! Do you look upon your character as 
a precious thing to be guarded and kept forever? 

Pray to make character development your 
highest aim. 


MONDAY 
Character That Passes Through the Fire 
Open your Bible to 1 Peter 4. 
Though a character is the finest thing we can 
obtain in this world, we cannot get it easily. 
When men go after the precious things of the 


earth like gold or silver, they do not find them 
easily, nor in the beautiful condition in which 
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we see them. In fact, they are often unrecogniz- 
able to the untrained eye. The ore that is taken 
from the mines has to go through many proc- 
esses until the precious metal is refined and 
ready for the craftsman’s hands to mold it into 
the desired shape. 

So if we desire valuable characters, we must 
be prepared to go through painful processes of 
discipline and trial before our characters can 
be refined. If we were never in positions where 
it was possible for us to steal or cheat, we could 
not show that honesty formed part of our charac- 
ter. If we were never provoked, we would 
never be able to develop patience. If we always 
had easy tasks to do, we would not have the 
chance to develop perseverance. Difficulties and 
trials give us the chance to develop characters 
that we can take into the kingdom of God. Read 
verses 12 to 14 and see what Peter tells about 
these “fiery trials.” 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 117, par. 1. 


TuinkK! Are you looking upon your trials as 
things to help develop your character? 

Pray that you may overcome by the grace of 
Jesus Christ when you are tried and tempted. 


TUESDAY 


Jesus Was Tried 


Open your Bible to Luke 2. 

The life of Jesus was one long combat with 
trials. He was never free from them. From His 
childhood days in Nazareth, through His yout 5 
and early manhood days in the carpenter’s sho 
through His days of ministry, through the las 
eventful days of His life, He was tempted and 
tried, but He was true to His aim to show forth 
the glory of God. He was a baby as you were, 
a child just like you, and He too had to develop. 
You can read about His development, in verses 
40 and 52. 

“The early life of Christ was subjected to se- 
vere trials, hardships, and conflicts, that He 
might develop the perfect character which 
makes Him a perfect example for children, 
youth, and manhood.’’—Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 78. . 











People of the world let unfavorable surround- 
ings be an excuse for their poor characters, but 
those who love Christ make unfavorable sur- 
roundings an opportunity to develop sturdy 
Christian characters to take into the kingdom 
of God, 

For futher reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, pp. 79, 80. 

THINK! Are you ever tempted to make unfor- 
tunate circumstances an excuse for not doing 
right? 

Pray to let trials help you rather than hinder 
you. 


WEDNESDAY 


. Addition 


Open your Bible to 2 Peter 1. 

Character is something that takes a whole life- 
time to develop perfectly. Many things make up 
the Christian’s character. When a person is con- 





Jesus calls. Why don’t we go to Him and be friends? 


verted and escapes “the corruption that is in the 
world through lust” as Peter puts it, he begins 
building a character. The Christian’s character 
is made up of many virtues. You can read about 
the things a Christian adds to his character, 
in verses 5 to 7. 

Of course, this doesn’t mean that we must 
wait until we have each characteristic complete 
before we develop another, but that each virtue 
will supplement the other. 

The Revised Standard Version of the Bible 
reads: “Make every effort to supplement your 
faith with virtue, and virtue with knowledge, 
and knowledge with self-control, and self-con- 
trol with steadfastness, and steadfastness with 
godliness, and godliness with brotherly affection, 
and brotherly affection with love.” 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 45, pars. 2, 3. 

Tuinxk! Are you adding every year, every day 
to your Christian character? 

Pray for the grace of Jesus Christ to help you 
add every Christian virtue to your character. 


THURSDAY 
A Character That Will Last Forever 


Open your Bible to Hebrews 10. 

A man might by diligence and shrewdness 
build a successful business, but misfortune 
could take it away from him overnight. A man 
might even find fame, but circumstances or talk 
could cause him to lose his good name. Yet char- 
acter can never be taken away from anyone. As 
we build good habits into our lives, daily, 
weekly, yearly, and depend on the grace of Jesus 
day by day, we have a treasure that nothing can 
take from us. A time of great trouble lies ahead 
of us, and just as gold will stay unharmed 
through fire, so a character of gold will be un- 
harmed by the fiery trials of the future. Paul 
tells us, “The fire shall try every man’s work of 
what sort it is. If any man’s work abide which 
he hath built thereupon, he shall receive a re- 
ward” (1 Cor. 3:13, 14). 

“A good character is a capital of more value 
than gold or silver. It is unaffected by panics 
or failures, and in that day when earthly pos- 
sessions shall be swept away it will bring rich 
returns.”—Messages to Young People, p. 416. 

Yes, it takes patience to develop Christian 
character. But the rewards are great in this life 
and in the life to come. Read in verses 35-37 
what Paul tells us about preparing a character 
that will take us into the kingdom of God. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 100. 

Tuink! Do you look upon the development of 
a good Christian character as your most im- 
portant task? 

Pray for a character that will withstand trial 
and ridicule, temptation, and discouragement. 


FRIDAY 


1. Wuo in the Bible tells us to be perfect? 
(Sunday’s assignment.) 

2. WuicH Bible writer tells us to expect fiery 
trials? (Monday’s assignment.) 

3. Or WHomM was it said that he “increased 
in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God 
and man”? (Tuesday’s assignment.) 

4. Wuicu Bible writer told of Christian ad- 
dition in character building? (Wednesday’s as- 
signment.) 

5. Wuicu Bible writer tells us of the reward 
we shall have if we patiently develop character? 
(Thursday’s assignment.) 

6. REVIEW ‘the memory verse. 
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Boys + Idea = ? 
From page 19 


broken out, and a man up the road told him 
we had been there. That was the reason 
for this unexpected visit. 

We talked the matter over and decided 
that we four boys would each pay one fifth 
of the cost of the windows and Mr. Peterson 
would pay the rest. In order to pay the 
bill each of us would go to work for one 
week at Mr. Peterson's wholesale house. 

Tom’s leg healed rapidly, but he still has 
a slight limp as a reminder of that day. 





Sloppy Jo 
From page 14 


trying not to show how hurt she really was. 
Soon the other girls trouped off to breakfast 
and Jo was left alone to cry and think. 

““What is wrong with me? Do I look so 
bad that I can’t even have friends? I wonder 
whether God still loves me.’ Slowly she 
went to her bed and kneeling beside it, 
prayed: ‘Dear Jesus, You were so good to an- 
swer my prayer, and I do hope I haven't 
done anything I shouldn’t have in this lovely 
place. Please give me courage to go on, and 
help all the boys and girls to like me.’ But 
as she rose to go outside the words ‘Sloppy 
Jo’ rang in her ears. 

“The sun beat down hot on everyone, 
and the cool, refreshing splash of the little 
waves of the lake upon the rocks sounded 
inviting to all the girls lined up on the 
shore with their ‘buddy partners.’ Each pair 
jumped in as they loudly called out their 
number. Soon the laughing and fun of the 
other girls drowned out the soft sobs of Jo. 
She didn’t want people to see her crying. 
But why couldn’t Mary have been kinder 
to her? Hadn’t she asked as nicely as she 
knew how? ‘Mary, I have no buddy to be 
my partner; wouldn’t you like to join me?’ 
But Mary had jerked away with a rude: ‘Are 





you kidding? What would all my friends 
think if they saw me with you?’” 

Only the lonesome call of a whip-poor- 
will broke the stillness around the campfire; 
only the last of the oak logs were glowing 
as Miss Johnson paused in her story to look 
earnestly at the sober faces in the dimly 
lighted circle. The pairs of misty eyes meet- 
ing her own seemed to be begging her to 
stop, yet urging her to go on with the un- 
happy story. 

“Miserable and sick, Jo found each suc 
ceeding day of camp a more frightful night- 
mare,’ the sad words continued. “But she 
went on alone, forsaken—yes, broken- 
hearted—because ot one girl in last year’s 
camp was willing to be a friend in another's 
need.” Again the storyteller paused and 
seemed to be pondering what she should say 
next. 

Her voice held tears as she spoke’ again: 
“Juniors—tonight, I happen to know, Jo 
no longer loves Jesus. She has drifted away 
from Sabbath school and church. And in 
her heart I’m sure she bears a very bitter 
memory in place of the bright, joyous ones 
that should have been hers.” 

A tender smile relieved the seriousness 
of her face as Miss Johnson took a step 
nearer into the circle and said, “We're here 
at camp again another summer to have a 
marvelous time—every one of us! I’m sure 
you know I haven't told this story to make 
you unhappy or lessen your fun one whit. 
It’s just—it’s just that we couldn’t bear to 
have a thing like that repeated here, could 
we?” Her smile was bright and confident 
now, as her eyes swept over the scores of 
intent faces upturned to meet her gaze. 

And every face—without exception— 
flashed back the signal, instantly, “Oh, we'll 
never let it happen here in our summer 
camp!” 
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BRIDGES AROUND THE WORLD 


TOWER BRIDGE 
London, England 


The song says, “London bridge is falling down,” and it is true that Old London Bridge did 
fall down a time or two. Construction was begun in 1176. Each of the twenty or more little spans 
took eighteen months to build, and the whole bridge required thirty-three years. Shops and houses * 
and a church were built on it. From time to time these caught fire and burned, and once, in 1212, 
when people crowded on the bridge to watch a fire burning at one end, flying sparks set fire to the 
other end and 3,000 people, trapped on the bridge between the fires, were killed. In 1281 five 
arches fell down and were carried away by a flood. In 1830 the bridge was torn down and another 
built to take its place. The bridge in the picture, called Tower Bridge, is one of several that now 
span the Thames River. It was finished in 1894. The lower part forms a drawbridge with a clear 
span of 200 feet between the towers. It takes a minute and a half to raise or lower the two leaves 
to allow ocean-going ships to pass through. In the background is the Tower of London where 
many famous martyrs were imprisoned. 
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